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Supplement to Junior Red Cross News 
The Teacher’s Page 


By RUTH EVELYN HENDERSON 


Letting Juniors Help With Roll Call 


HE Roll Call activities suggested on the November 

page of the Calendar will furnish a strong purpose 
for preparation of talks, news reports, and posters (ma- 
terial for oral composition, written composition, draw- 
ing, and design). Ushering, distributing materials, 
addressing envelopes, typing Roll Call letters, etc., will 
give practical experience in organized civic service. 

You can utilize the need for gathering information 
for talks, write-ups, and posters to stimulate an inval- 
uable study of the broad field of Red Cross service. The 
constantly recurring need for disaster relief and the sig- 
nificance of the service rendered through the Red Cross 
were stressed in last month’s Supplement. Through all 
the pages of the Calendar your pupils will find sugges- 
tions for activities connected with Public Health Nurs- 
ing, Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick, Nutrition, 
First Aid and Life Saving, and War Service (in gifts 
for hospitalized ex-soldiers). Their participation in 
these services gives Juniors a strong sense of active mem- 
bership. The importance of the Red Cross as a world 
organization should likewise be emphasized. Through 
international correspondence and the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund, Juniors have a keen sense of the world- 
wide scope of Red Cross service. Let them bring to 
the attention of their communities information both 
about their own share and about the services in which 
they may as yet have taken no part. This will help to 
make the Roll Call a success, numerically, which is im- 
portant and—still more important—will help to give 
membership a deeper and more real meaning for all who 
join. 

Holidays of Other Lands 


TUDY and celebration of holidays which are loved 

by children of other lands may be used to encour- 
age world understanding and sympathy. Such study 
can be used as one means of bringing the “social motive” 
into history and geography study. Grace Humphrey’s 
Stories of World Holidays may help you. Your own 
inter-school correspondence is a direct source of infor- 
mation about holidays of other lands. Which of our 
own popular holidays are shared in common with other 
countries? In planning their program for Armistice 
Day, are your Juniors giving it a broad, international 
significance ? 

Eating 


HE importance of proper food practices is empha- 
sized on this month’s page of the Calendar. Study 
of foods can be brought into regular school work very 
naturally through Home Economics departments and 
through classes in physiology or health education. 
Study of food production ties closely with commercial 
geography. Pamphlets of practical help throughout 
the year are A. R. C. 726, Suggestions to Teachers for 
Carrying on Nutrition Instruction through “Fitness for 
Service” Activities; A. R. C. 725, Food, Why? What? 
How?; and A. R. C. 724, The Organization of a Nutri- 
tion Service. The Division Director of Nutrition Serv- 
ice of the American Red Cross will send you these 
pamphlets upon application and will assist in the devel- 
opment of nutrition work in the school. 
A hot-lunch project may be carried out through the 


assistance of the Home Economics teacher and her 
classes, or, where there are no such classes, through the 
assistance of older pupils. Computing costs for such a_ 
project and planning reasonable-priced “model menus” 
furnish live arithmetic problems for both girls and boys. 
Education of this kind is often carried back into homes 
that need it and should lead children to take an intelli- 
gent interest in food problems in their own families. 
Can better knowledge of the value of vegetables stimu- 
late planning ahead for next summer’s garden activities ? 
An interesting account of what one class learned in 

a food project is given in an article “A Fourth Grade 
Health Project,” in the Journal of Educational Method 
(World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y.) for September, 1924. 
The practical experience of a rural school is told in an 
article “Hot School Lunches” in the Survey (New York 
City) for September 15, 1924. 


Children’s Book Week 
November 9-15 

ENTAL nutrition is as important as physical 

’ nutrition. In connection with Children’s Na- 
tional Book Week, can you not help your Juniors to 
broaden their tastes in reading? Ask them to try, hon- 
estly hard, to learn to like one new kind of literature 
(biography, travel, nature, essays, drama, poetry, etc.). 
Get them to read one book of a type they have never 
before tried as a jolly bit of exploration and to tell about 
their adventure in class. Some books which are helpful 
in co-operating intelligently in children’s reading are: 
Roads to Childhood and New Roads to Childhood, by 
Annie Carroll Moore (Doran) ; Literature for Children, 
by Orton Lowe (Macmillan) ; The Children’s Reading, 
by Frances J. Olcott (Houghton Mifflin); A Century 
of Children’s Books, by Florence V. Barry (Doran), 
and What Shall We Read to the Children?, by Clara W. 
Hunt (Houghton Mifflin). Book Week posters may be 
obtained from the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, 334 Fifth Avenue, New York. Other publicity 
material may be obtained as follows from the local pub- 
lic library or bookstore: Suggestions for Communities, 
a folder describing Book Week celebrations of 1923. 
(Free.) Book Week Projects, suggestions for teachers 
with lists of magazine articles on children’s reading. 
(Free.) Club Programs for Book Week, suggestions 
for Women’s Clubs, parent-teacher associations, and 
study clubs. (Free.) Selected Book-Films list of mo- 
tion pictures made from books, prepared by the National 
Board of Review. (Free.) 


American Education Week 


PECIAL publications for American Education 
Week may be obtained by writing the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


THE NOVEMBER NEWS IN THE 
SCHOOL 
International School Correspondence 
HAT should pupils get from school correspond- 
ence ? 


1. World Acquaintance-—“T should like to see beyond 
our old oak trees,” a Junior of another land wrote. 
“What happens there? I would like to see my Red 
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Cross sisters out in the world; to see them, to observe 
their works, and to learn from them; to see their every- 
day life. But the oaks are in the way, and I 
feel that our little village has no windows. Since 
I have been a Junior, I am satisfied with my fate! Be- 
fore that, I wanted more, our village was too small for 
me. . . . Since my soul has been refreshed by the 
ideals of the Red Cross, I know that our life is the same 
everywhere, and that we have the same duties to per- 
form.” (Hungarian Junior Red Cross Magazine.) 

International school correspondence should open the 
windows of the school upon a panorama view of the 
world. It should bring far-away countries close and 
make the children living there seem real. 

The News, at all times but more than ever in this 
number, makes available to all Juniors significant corre- 
spondence which would otherwise reach only the pupils 

to whom it was addressed. In the 
Peeps Into Many article Peeps into Many Lands 
Lands, pp. 35-39. Mrs. Thornton (who is Assistant 

to the National Director in Charge 
of Foreign Correspondence) has shown how these chil- 
dren’s letters give just the kind of human insight too 
often left out of text books. 

2. Development of Responsibility.—To count for the 
most, such material should be kept in hand for reference 
and follow-up. Your Juniors will enjoy helping with 
this, as a part of their School Service. Assign to every 
pupil or let each one choose one particular country from 
those mentioned in this number, and make him respon- 
sible for collecting and reporting items of interest about 
that country. He may: 

(1) Write on library cards, for a class file, all refer- 
ence to “his” country in the News from month to month, 
giving title, author, page, and a descriptive sentence 
about the nature of the material. 

(2) Collect and keep in an envelope in his own desk 
related clippings and pictures from papers or magazines. 

(3) Investigate the history and geography of the 
country in reference books. 

(4) Report his findings to his classmates orally, in 
history, geography, or English classes. 

A committee of several members may take the same 
country for study. All members of the group should 
unite in an especial study of the country with which the 
class is corresponding. 

3. Raising Standards.—School correspondence may 
be one of the most effectual incentives in raising class 
standards. The pupils’ range of comparison is broad- 
ened. Children in other places, the youngster finds, 
excel him in some matters. Because these other children 
are far away, such comparison seems less odious than 
comparison with the bright little girl in the front of the 
room. Envy, sometimes a difficult problem, is more 
easily turned to emulation. Sentence formation, 
commas, capitals, spelling and all matters of form take 
on a new interest, and the boy who hates drill lessons 
will dog your steps and phone you at 10 p. m. to make 
sure of the position of an apostrophe. 

4. Broadening of Group Pride.—School correspond- 
ence is a group project, and so children learn to think 
less in terms of “I” and more in terms of “we.” Corre- 
spondence is a national project, because every portfolio 
sent abroad represents America, and so “we” means more 
than “our schools”; it means “our country.” If the 
teacher herself has a broad vision she may be able to 
extend this group pride even further, so that these 
American Juniors shall want to improve their own 
standards because they represent the great Junior Red 
Cross which is a world-wide organization. 


Let international school correspondence, then, be a 
means of making other parts of the world come near 
and become real, of developing responsibility, of raising 
standards of achievement, of substituting group co- 
operation for individual competition and of making this 
group pride constantly more inclusive. 


The News as a Stimulus to Self-expression 


SURPRISING amount of the material in this 
number is the work of Juniors: the quotations 
from portfolios in Peeps into Many Lands, the exposi- 
tions of Indian games, Elizabeth Lane’s delightful 
poem, and the Japanese compositions. Help your Juniors 
to find the phrases that carry their 
Correspondence pictures with simplicity, lack of self- 
With Japan, consciousness, and yet an appealing 
PP. 41-43. distinctness: the mountains “far off 
in the haze,” the sparrows chirping 
“Chan chuku chan,” the wind “drifting from the 
north,” in Morning; the mouse, behaving “as cool as 
ever” in My Little Plum; the description of little 
sisters, brother, and grandmother in My Home. En- 
courage in your pupils the same kind of keen observa- 
tions and concrete expression. There could hardly be a 
better antidote for the “flowery style” sometimes mis- 
taken by young writers for being “literary.” The News 
should prove a means of stimulating children to express 
themselves in an unaffected and revealing style. 


Playground and Auditorium 


HAT more natural way of getting acquainted 
than learning to play each other’s games? Do 
they already know any games sim- 
ilar to The Deer and the Wolves? 
Let them dramatize folk games, such 
as the Storm Game. Watch this 
feature for hints both for play- 
ground and for auditorium. 


Playing Games 
With Indians, 


Pp. 40. 


HOEVER thought that toothbrushes and soap 

had such a blue-blooded lineage? Tom Allen’s 
Tom Allen and experience will make a jolly num- 
the Soap Man ber for a health program. It can be 
pp. 46-47. read, told, or dramatized. 


HINTS ON CORRESPONDENCE 


REVISED correspondence pamphlet now on the 
press will be helpful to you. Ask Division Man- 
agers for A. R. C. 618, Supplement 2, Revised. 

Your School Correspondence portfolios must be 
started early in order to effect several exchanges during 
the year. 

The countries best prepared to give us new contacts 
at present, and therefore the best ones to select if you 
are initiating School Correspondence, are: Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia, Poland, Rumania, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and Belgium. 

Please place an introductory letter in each port- 
folio. It should consist of greetings (or thanks, if in 
answer to correspondence) and expressions of friend- 
ship. A portfolio of otherwise excellent quality gives a 
cold impersonal impression if it contains no introduc- 
tory letter. 

It is extremely important that special attention 
should be given to the size of the portfolios. If they 


are overweight or exceed the dimensions given by the 
continental postal service (four pounds in weight and 
161% inches in length), they either have to be made over 
or rejected. 


EERE 











PEEPS INTO MANY LANDS 





KF YOU would like to make Alice Ingersoll Thornton supposed to mean the vale of 


a tour around the world and 

peep into the lives of your Junior friends; if you 
are curious to know how one goes to school in Japan, 
how babies are christened in Rumania, what the natives 
eat in Hawaii, or the recipe for Eskimo ice cream, just 
take up School Correspondence and you will soon have 
your wish. Every day 
most fascinating letters 
pass through National 
Headquarters from Jun- 
iors all over the world 
who are eager to make 
themselves and their 
countries better known at 
the same time that they 
are supplementing their 
school work with inter- 
esting knowledge gleaned 
from letters and _ port- 
folios which they have 
received. 


England 


The English children, 
in their characteristic up- 
and-down handwriting, 
describe their many 
sports, their cross-coun- 
try walks and 
Their essays 


lovely 
country. 
are usually written on 





God's Gift In Nature 


Matthias Claudius, 1782 


We plow the fields and scatter 
The good seed on the land, 
3ut it is fed and watered 
By God’s almighty hand. 
He sends the snow in winter, 
The warmth to swell the grain, 
The breezes and the sunshine, 
And soft, refreshing rain. 


He, only, is the Maker 
Of all things near and far; 

He paints the wayside flower, 
He lights the evening star. 

The winds and waves obey Him, 
By Him the birds are fed; 


honey. Its old name, ‘Melock,’ 


still survives in the name of the little burn, which flows 
past the school. The painting on the outside of our 
portfolio shows the Methlick Coat of Arms, which is 
the Coat of Arms of Haddo House, the home of the 
Gordons, of whom we shall tell you in another letter. 
The ivy leaf is the em- 
blem of the Gordon fam- 
ily and we enclose a copy 
of Gordon tartan.” In 
speaking of their Junior 
Red Cross work they 
say: “Naturally, to make 
any progress in our work 
we must have money and 
we have adopted a novel 
method of raising funds. 
Each member of our unit 
has been loaned a shil- 
ling with which she is to 
trade. We are allowed 
six weeks in which to en- 
large our capital and at 
the end of that time we 
shall see who has most 
skill in making money. 
Various ways of work- 
ing have been suggested 
to us — toffee - making, 
crocheting, making rib- 
bon bags, and selling our 





“Courage,” “Bravery” 
and “Adventure,” “The 
Empire,” or “Old Eng- 
lish Legends,” and much 
mention is made of their 


Much more to us, His children, 
He gives our daily bread. 


We thank Thee, then, O Father, 
For all things bright and good, 





work so as to obtain a 
fair profit. In our next 
letter we shall tell you 
how this fund-raising 
scheme has succeeded.” 


Red Cross work. 
“Courage,” writes one ~ 
little girl, “is not as it 





seems to most people the 


annintntt 


absence of fear, but the 


eenenuenannenny 


going on in spite of fear. 
The man who is able to 
face guns is often less = 
brave than he who has to 
stand up 
sharp criticism of public 
opinion. 
making up for it as far as he is able, he is a brave man.” 


When a man has done wrong and owns it, 


Scotland 


Charming little letters from Scotland give alluring 
descriptions of lovely country-sides, the daily life of 
their communities, and original Junior Red Cross pro- 
jects. “The pretty name of our village, Methlick, is 
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Our life, our health, our food; 
No gifts have we to offer 
For all Thy love imparts, 
But that which Thou desirest, 
Our humble, thankful hearts. 


against the —O 


The seedtime and the harvest, 


France 

In their delicate cop- 
per-plate, the French 
children send beautifully 
illustrated letters and es- 
says which would be a 
credit to adults. Just 
listen to this lovely de- 
scription of a morning 
in the Gironde, written 
by Yvette Poiard, fifteen years old: “Yesterday morn- 
ing when I opened my eyes a faint ray of light came 
into my room. I got up at once and opened the win- 
After 
rubbing my eyes I leaned out of the window and looked 
at the country. The shadowy veil of night was rising 
and a charming sight met my eyes. The first rays of 
the sun turned into diamonds the drops of dew on the 


[35] 


dows. A delightful freshness was apparent. 





grass; the flowers opened their petals wide to the sun. 
At this moment everything was calm and beautiful. 
Often 
they give us interesting bits of history like this one: 


The country had put on her loveliest dress.” 


“Long ago Paris was called Lutece and was composed 
solely of the city island which you will find on the map. 
This island was inhabited by a tribe of Gauls called the 
‘Parisii.’ These men became very rich and soon started 
to cross the river and to build houses on the banks 
around the island, and the name of the town was then 
changed to that of ‘Paris.’ The Coat of Arms of our 
city represents a ship meant for Lutece which looked 
like a small ship on its island ; above are the fleur-de-lis 


standing for loyalty.” But do not think that the French 


children always write on such serious subjects. Listen 
to this description of a cos- 

tume ball recently held at the 

Girl’s School in Moulins: RCO 

” : , ial . CS 
Animation reigned through Mad =e 


out the building. Carriages 
and motors rolled up to the 
door one after the other and 


people quite unrecognizable 
passed to and 
fro in the en- 


trance hall. Pier- 
rots, columbines, 
marquises, and 
flower girls! 
One very notice- 
able dress was 
that worn by one 
of the girls rep- 
resenting a rose, the dress be- 
ing made entirely of petals cut 
out of rose-pink silk. My sister 
was dressed as a flower girl 
with her basket of little bou- 
quets, while I was dressed as 
a page in knickerbockers. There was 
a very good orchestra to play for us, 
and very soon elegant marquises, shepherdesses, flower 
girls, and bewigged gentlemen were all dancing to- 
gether.” Sometimes whole portfolios are devoted to 
the life and works of Victor Hugo, of Pasteur, Rodin, 
or Napoleon, whose reign one little girl describes as 
“that glorious but tragic period when Napoleon plunged 
all France into mourning through his own insatiable 
ambition.” 
Belgium 

The Belgian children have much the same _ hand- 
writing as the French, as well as much the same gift 
for drawing and etching. Belgian people are noted for 
their industry, and even the children reflect this ad- 
mirable trait. Page after page is devoted to the mak- 
ing of glass and textiles in which their fathers engaged, 
and the beauty and wealth of their industry is fully 
appreciated by the children. We have received many 
letters from the coal region, which is called “the black 


[36] 









Even the donkey goes to market in Italy 


country” on account of its grimy and sooty appearance ; 
but the children see beauty in the dark clouds which 
hover constantly over their towns and the fiery glare 
One boy 
recently wrote: “You might not think this a beautiful 


which belches from the chimneys at night. 


country, but we do because it is ours.” 


Italy 


The Italian letters bubble over with affection and 
“The charming thought which you had of 
sending a greeting to your fellow-students and friends 
in Italy, so far from you and-unknown, has touched 
profusely all our hearts and, moved by a spontaneous 
impulse of heart, I send you our collective thanks and 


enthusiasm. 


in exchange for yours, I send you my sisterly greet- 
One little boy writes: 
“We know you are fond of 
baseball, but no doubt you will 
be also glad to know some- 


a ings. 


(ERT 


thing of our ancient sports, 
such as Throwing the Javelin 
and Discus,” and with as much 
enthusiasm as we would put 
into the description of a more 
modern game, he 
these ancient sports in detail 


describes 


and cites the important part 
they have played in 


literature.” 


witzerland 


The sturdy Swiss chil- 
dren, in the handwriting 
which is a cross between 
' the English and the 
Ay ) French, reflect the 
‘n healthy lives which 

they lead among their 

beautiful mountains 
and lakes. “I should like to know 
if in your country you have flowers 
as beautiful as ours,” writes one little girl. “Roses, for 
example, of all colors, size, and fragrance, and the 
wild flowers—do you have some of them? Here on the 
pastures when the herds and cattle go up to the Alps, 
the slopes are covered with very bright colored flowers. 
In passing before a shop I have admired a beautiful 
collection of butterflies and I have dreamed of having 
one for my own. They are very pretty.” They are 
never tired of relating the interesting story of the 
Escalade, which is celebrated on December 12th, in 
commemoration of the time when the men from Savoy 
tried to take Geneva during the night, and how Madam 
Royaume emptied her saucepan of boiling water on the 
soldiers who came up her part of the wall. 


Hungary 


From Hungary also come most beautiful illustrations 
of peasants in their charming costumes, bits of ex- 























Hungarian farm yard 


quisite handwork and delightfully friendly letters. 
“Your customs are of great interest to us, and we 
confess that we learned a great deal from your first 
letter. By acquiring what is good and useful, we chil- 
dren can also share in the rebuilding of our dear coun- 
try. Long, long ago, when your continent was not yet 
discovered, our house already stood. We, too, have 
electric light, but from our own batteries, because the 
village is not yet lighted by electricity. We are anxi- 
ously awaiting your letter and will be very glad if you 
tell us how you are learning geography and natural 
sciences.” 
Austria 

The letters from Austria are full of stories of their 
great musicians, their poets, and their mountains, and 
the pen-and-ink illustrations which they use to illus- 
trate their subjects are artistic to a degree. Mozart 
to them is not a dead master, who died years before 
they were born, but a living reality, and the children 
of Salzburg write letter after letter describing his 
birthplace and the way he is loved and revered in that 
picturesque little town. Shubert is another favorite, 
and we are told that “the small house of his birth is 
now in the Ninth District of Vienna in the Nussdorfer- 
The community of Vienna has bought it, so 
that it is now public property. Shubert’s life was a 
continual struggle with poverty. He had some friends 
to help him, because all his beautiful compositions did 
not bring him enough to live on.” 


strasse. 


Czechoslovakia 


Radiant with the colors of their various provinces 
and profusely illustrated with sketches of peasants in 
native costume, the portfolios from Czechoslovakia 
always arouse much enthusiasm. They are continually 
expressing their affection for America and their desire 
to have a country as free and independent as ours. 
Czechoslovakia seems to be full of busy Juniors who 
are always inventing some new way of adding to their 
farms. “This school term we will have two studies,” 
wrote a little girt recently, “Civics and Home Eco- 


nomics. During our civics lesson we read a book called 


‘My Life,’ written by a deaf, dumb, and blind Ameri- 
can girl, Helen Keller.” 


Poland 


The Polish letters have a flavor all their own and are 
profusely illustrated with water colors of the peasants 
in costume, their churches, and picturesque fétes. 
Though some of their Junior schools are pathetically 
poor, they can always find a way to write interesting 
letters to their American friends and send samples of 
handwork which are the delight of all who are fortu- 
nate enough to see them. The romantic side of their 
nature is well illustrated by the following extract from 
a letter by one of the pupils from the State School in 
Zolkiew: “The letter which we have got from over 
the sea has found a cordial and joyful echo in our 
hearts. Having in our minds the sublime tradition that 
joined our nations with a solid tie, we send you our 
greetings, and heartily shake the hand so affectionately 
stretching out to us. Until the present day, the monu- 
ments that stand on American ground give evidence 
of the gratitude of our race who fought for the inde- 
pendence of America, and in our hearts likewise the 
memory of the numerous proofs of generosity and kind- 
ness which we received from the American nation will 


never be extinguished. We wish to spin further this 


golden thread of love which is written so gloriously on 
the pages of history and which teaches us that the 
brotherhood of the nations is not fiction of the fancy. 
We wish to build further a bridge of common under- 





a 


standing and mutual 
friendship in spite of the 
ocean, in spite of the dis- 
tance that separates us.” 


Rumania 

Like the French and the 
Belgians, the Rumanians 
write a delicate hand and 
their portfolios are full of 
literary gems. The boys 
have a delightful way of 
discussing the differences 
in country and customs 
with their Anierican cor- 
respondents, while with 
the girls the most popular 
subject is their adored 
Queen and her interesting 
family. “We thank God 
for the beautiful country 
He gave us. On the hills 
there are vineyards and 
orchards and the rivers 
have plenty of fish. There 
are still many wild ani- 
mals and numbers and 
numbers of flocks, especi- 
ally sheep.” In writing to their friends in Indianapolis, 
the Boys’ Normal School in Botosani said: “The name 
of your State, Indiana, sounds very funny to us, be- 
cause in Rumania we call ‘indieni’ both the Hindus who 
live in India and the Red Indians of America; so we 
naturally first thought of the Indians of Indiana and 
wondered why your State is called Indiana and your 
capital Indianapolis. We know that ‘polis’ means 
‘town’ in Greek, and we are wondering how you came 
to this Greek termination. We feel very near to you 
when we look at the map and see how much alike our 
countries are—the same vast meadows, the same fields 
of wheat and corn both here and there. Does not it 
somehow create a bond between us?” A young Ru- 
manian by the name of Nicoale Dumitrescu writes: 
“We all have a tendency toward the unknown. This 
quest of the unknown has brought about great discov- 
eries and laid the foundation of our civilization. It is 
this same longing for the unknown that impels us to 
write to one another without knowing one another.” 


Albania 


The Albanians feel that we have an erroneous idea of 
their country and cover many pages with interesting 
pictures of their history, and their aspirations for the 
future. The boys of the Albanian Vocational School 
feel very near to their American friends on account of 
the support which our Juniors have been giving to that 
institution, during the past four years, and write quite 
as one brother to another concerning their daily life and 
occupations. Ismet Toto writes to the Bigelow School 


[38] 





The Albanian home is a place of hospitality 





in Boston that fifty per 
cent of the Albanians are 
uneducated, but in spite of 
this fact that they have 
many charming customs. 
“When you visit our coun- 
try you may want to travel 
on horseback or on foot. 
From Korca to Tirana, it 
requires two or three days 
to travel. You start in 
the morning from Korca, 
and after all day traveling 
you are in a dense forest 
where nobody dwells. Far 
away you see lights. There 
seems to be a village. On 
the way you meet a 
farmer or some workman. 
First he asks you if you 
feel hungry or thirsty. He 
will give you food or any- 
thing he has. Then he 
asks you where you wish 
to go. He leaves his work 
and accompanies you to 
the village. If he sees 
that he can’t please be- 
cause of no convenience in his house, he takes you to 
the best house and simply recommends you. You are 
welcomed there and honored so much. If it is winter 
time and snowing outside there is a big fire in the 
fireplace. You are respected as being one of their 
most honorable friends. If you are unable to talk the 
language, any man in the village is called by the owner 
of the house, who can talk your language, so as to 
converse with them. The healthy and red-cheeked girls 
soon prepare a good supper for you of meat, milk, eggs, 
cheese, honey, and fruits. The girls and young ladies 
are serving. A good, comfortable, clean bed is ready 
and you get in. You are asked where you want to go 
next morning and at what time you rise. A good horse 
is ready for you in the morning and a man of the house 
to come with you to the next town or village. You 
get up, have your breakfast, a good portion of food is 
loaded on the horse for you for the day. After telling 
them good-bye you start on your way. You are not 
asked to pay a penny. Well, what would you think 
of being respected by uneducated people in this man- 
ner? This is hospitality.” 
Latvia 

From far-off Latvia we read: “On the shore of the 
Baltic Sea much amber has been found which was 
bought and sold by merchants from ancient cultured 
nations ; therefore Latvia is always called ‘the land of 
amber.’ 


Japan 


Evidently, it is not always “Cherry Blossom Time”’ 
in Japan, for Keizo Yoshikawa writes us: “The dim 











morning light comes creep- 
ing in through crevices of 
the door. The world is all 
white, garden and roof, 
field and forest all covered 
with frost. On _ frosty 
mornings one feels the 
bite of the cold from the 
tip of the toe to the tip of 
the finger. Father goes to 
the fields in spite of the 
frost. I bid mother good- 
bye and start for school.” 


Australia and New 


Zealand 


Some of our most in- 
teresting letters have come 
from Australia and New 
Zealand where the chil- 
dren describe the life of 
the aborigines, 
Anzac expressions and the 
natural beauties of their 
country. “In dealing with 


curious 


our native flowers in order 
of merit, we must write 
of the wattle (acacia) 
first, as it is the national 
flower of Australia. 
Nearly seventy species of 
this flowering tree 
found in our State of Vic- 


are 


toria alone.” 


South Africa 


- _. 
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How would you like to 
take a journey in an ox- 
wagon which the little girl 
from South Africa says “bumps along the ground”? 
It is, nevertheless, the only means of taking a trip in 
her part of the country, and she describes a recent 
journey with her father and mother which took three 
days. “At one of the out-span places my father shot a 
large wild cat,” she states. “I must say that I en- 
joyed the trip to my heart’s content.” 


South and Central America 

We hear that the Juniors in South and Central Amer- 
ica are very much interested in School Correspondence 
and intend to make it one of the first activities in their 
newly-organized Junior Red Cross Societies. In fact, 
we have received the first portfolios from Costa Rica 
and Brazil containing most interesting descriptions of 
their schools and the lovely palm gardens for which the 
South American Republics are so famous. 


Canada 


In letters much like our own the Canadians tell us of 
the quaint little old towns in New Brunswick and 
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It is not always cherry-blossom time in Japan 


Prince Edward’s Island, or describe the beauties of 
They are very fond of base- 
“Our island 
is one hundred and thirty-five miles long and thirty- 


their great Northwest. 
ball and have other games similar to ours. 


five miles wide in the widest part and two miles wide in 
the narrowest part,” they write. “It has been proven 
that potatoes grown irom Prince Edward’s Island seed 
yield higher than those grown elsewhere. On this ac- 


count thousands of bushels of potatoes are sold to 





provinces and states—especially to the states of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina.” 

From such letters we begin to know our Junior 
cousins intimately and to appreciate their varied tal- 
ents and characteristics. As we examine many hun- 
dreds of portfolios with their letters, essays, water 
colors, pen-and-ink sketches and lovely embroideries, 
we begin to form a picture of the various groups and 
almost know what to expect before we peek under the 


cover. 
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PLAYING GAMES WITH JUNIORS 


In their desire to share one another's interests Juniors are making games a frequent subject in 


their portfolios. Some of their letters describing games will be printed on this page each month. 


INDIAN GAMES, FROM A PORTFOLIO, CHILOCCO, OKLAHOMA 


Storm Game 


HIS storm game consists of three main characters. 

A small boy and a small girl are supposed to rep- 
resent an old man and an old woman, while the other 
child represents the watch dog. There can be as many 
as ten to make a round circle which is to be a tepee. 

Each of the children holds hands, but there is to be 
an open space for the door. The old lady and man are 
supposed to be in the tepee. Then the little child that 
represents the dog barks three times and the one that 
is representing the old man comes in to tell the old lady 
that there is a storm coming and asks for her to come 
out and help him put the tepee poles tight down into the 
ground. The old lady then goes out to help him. 
They fix the tepee so that it won’t blow down when 
the wind comes. The old lady goes back into the tepee 
with the old man and the little dog goes in too. 

The wind is supposed to come and when the tepee 
poles begin to squeak the children representing the tepee 
poles all fall over the old man and the old lady. The 
game is then over. 


Creek and Seminole Indian Ball Game 
Robert Herrod, Creek Indian Agricultural School 


FIFTY-foot pole is set up in the center of the field. 
About twenty-five feet from the base a horse-shoe 
is fastened around the pole. A picture of a fish is 
usually put on top of the pole. 
A hit on the pole above horse-shoe counts one point. 
The side getting twenty points first wins the game. 
The Indian men use Indian Ball Sticks which are 
about four feet long and are cup-like on one end so the 
players can throw the ball with them. The ball is 
about the size of a dollar. Any number of players 
may play. 
Indian women play. the game but they throw with 
the hands and do not use sticks. Points are the same 
for both men and women. 


The Deer and the Wolves 


HIS game is more suitable for boys who can run 
fast. The rules are: 

1. One or more may be the deer. 
be capable of running swiftly. The main object of 
this game is to test your running endurance. 

Any number of boys may be the wolves. 

3. The deer have a few minutes to hide. When all 
are ready, one of the deer shows himself to the wolves, 
then the game begins. 

4. The deer must stay together as the wild deer do 
when pursued by the wolves. 
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The deer should 


5. The wolves must also stay together. When close 
enough to catch one or more of the deer the wolves 


must form a 
. ae), horse - shoe 
sat >) 


around the 
victims. 


Ss} 
/\ nw * ., YJ - They must 
. f f “eeccee? “4 Mea form this 


«Lows HOrse - shoe 
The old man, the old woman, and the watchdog while run- 
ning. The 
ends of the Zok a> 2 
horse - shoes 22° ° QD Me eo: a ; Bs 
are gradual- alae (A wf ee on 
ly closed in, a3 Sr fhe + 4 
When the =o otewe 
wolves are What is the dog barking at? 
near enough, ‘ 
they spring 
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The storm comes 
come wolves 


and join in pursuing the deer. This continues until all 
the deer are captured. Then the wolves become deer, etc. 

7. The deer must never hide after they are pursued, 
unless they are lucky enough to out-distance the wolves ; 
then they may hide and rest until discovered by the 
wolves. When all have been eaten (caught), or when 
both sides are too tired to play further, the game is 
ended. 


The Donkey in the Ring 
Clara Greeley, Tribe-Wichita 


re this game there are as many children as care to 
play. They all hold their hands together around the 
donkey in the ring. 

The donkey goes around the ring putting his or her 
hand upon the right shoulder of the girls or boys, ask- 
ing them, “What is this?” They in turn answer any- 
thing that comes into their minds, such as pie, cake, 
horse, or pig. Then after the donkey has gone around 
the ring the children all hold their hands very tight, 
in order to keep the donkey from going out of the ring. 
If the donkey gets out all the children run after him 
and try to catch him. The one who catches the donkey 
is in the ring. 

This game is played over and over. 

There is much running required, which makes the 
game great fun. 
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Mount Fuji—by Akira Kawana (boy), Grade III, Age 8 





CORRESPONDENCE FROM JAPAN 


HE following material, including the illustrations, 
has been selected from the first lot of correspond- 
ence to come from Japanese Juniors to American 
Juniors. It comes from a school in Nakazato Village, 
Nozu County, Prefecture of Shiga. It has been trans- 


lated by Miss Michie 


In transmitting this correspondence to the American 
Junior Red Cross the Head of Yashu Red Cross Junior 
Shiga Red Cross Branch, writes as follows: 

“The great World War ended. Five years have 
already passed since the conclusion of peace. Glad we 

are to see it again on this 





Tanaka, who is attend- HUUvcceeornvtncutttittccs ttf earth. It must be kept on 
ing Columbia University, forever by the codpera- 

to ? ~ Chie Sans : . : . 
New York City. Miss MORNING tion of all the nations as 


Tanaka writes: 

“T have tried as accu- 
rately as I can to inter- 
pret the mind of the Jap- 
anese children as well as 
to translate their peculiar 
idioms into their equiva- 
lent in English. I think 
the papers are a fair rep- 
resentation of the Japan- 
ese children’s mind of 
the rural district. There 
seems to be enough to get 
a glimpse into the soul of 
the East. Japanese chil- 


OPED EUAORUENOENUOONOAYENOONLLONUENOUNDON OAH OTOONOET 


T IS lovely, lovely ! 


There stands a shrine, 


MMM 


The air is so pure, 
How lovely it is! 


rummenenmnintnt 





dren are one year old at Summ HeEENnCUUUNNraoyeaanaoonanaanenaeneavanrvanataaacassacgsaggegsuagnnnanuasciaucyiuuuitnatatsateateat 


birth, so to be fair in 

making comparison I have changed their ages, calculat- 
ing as the people here would. As I read these 
papers I felt as if I were actually among those little peo- 
ple of my country and listening to their prattle. 

I am happy to think of the joy and happiness such in- 
tercourse would create in these Japanese children.” 





Tsugi Tamizawa, Grade V, Age | 1 


Look at the mountains far off in the haze! 


Surrounded by giant pines and cedars, 

‘Tr ° 

lowering toward the sky. 

The sparrows are chirping, “Chan chuku chan.” 
The wind comes drifting from the North, 

But not so much as to give a chill, 


well as by coming into 
more contact with each 
other than ever before. 
In order to realize this it 
is only necessary to 
cultivate youngsters in 
=: whose minds and hearts 
- universal brotherhood 
must be inculcated. Ex- 
change of things made 
by school children may 
help this movement. We 
row take great pleasure 
to send some of these 
which represent the pe- 
culiarity of our locality 
and of its children. It 
is with earnest desire that we may get simular 
things from your Red Cross Juniors. With thanks 
in advance.” 
One installment of correspondence has been sent in 
return from an American school to the school in Naka- 
zato Village. 


MMM 
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M Y LITTLE PL U M I stood out there alone, when mother said, “‘What are 


you doing there?” I said, “The mouse ate my little 
Hanako Kobayashi, Grade III, Age 7 ? +‘ 9 ; 
plum and I do not know what to do, so I am standing 
NE night I had three little plums by my pillow. here like a fool. 
When I awoke in the morning, two of them were 
gone. I thought it was very strange. I went out to 








wash myself ot SMEG 
hee ‘| and out in Se Be 
ect] IER 
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saw a mouse Aa wW = iE lz tA D> wr 
running IK ¥N«E Coe pais ae. 
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plum in his e a Na TAS A Tr D bs 2 
mouth. E> ke) ZS NULMBGALHA 
“You rascal ? a nee phe? oa, 3 < » 
mouse !’’ we “ tu & Aart “A L > 
I said, as 1 A KBr MS 2 Past yts 
eee’ kien: SO R&C Kizee ®t 
chased him; go *a Ge: t2 se ons 
meet a = 
but the y. we c > UL t= ¥ + T2 
mouse went 3 5% + 4 x FL Z 2 a ii 
into a cor- LP eee t * c a 
ner under b x 2 ¥ jy * » - wet & % 
the veranda J, 3 x ¢ Vig oe Aa. 2 7 = 
as cool as re % (Zz C™ A L ee 2 A 
ever. + Pfs IZ /p Et = ) =>) + . : 
There was L 5 rhe #&ufF >= Por FB 
nothing 4#A,ltlenr 
more that I 
By Kano Uratani (girl), Grade III, Age 8 could do and Original Japanese of My Little Plum 
THE SCHOOL WHERE ISTUDY 
HE school where I study is rect- Konsalyn Media, Age 14 on winter days of bitter north wind, 
angular, and is shaped like the word on autumn days when leaves come 


mouth, II, Chinese character, and it faces west. The fluttering in the air, in the summer time when plants 
number of class-rooms is eight. Besides these, we have are green, or in the spring time when flowers are in 


two auditoriums upstairs, a sewing room, full gloom and birds are singing. 

a science room, a drawing and I have passed more than seven 
painting room, a reception years here. In four months 
room and the monitor’s more it will be just 
quarter. There are ‘ eight years— that 
450 children and \ is, 96 months in 
13 teachers. The all will have 


been passed 
as in a dream. 
My mind 


teachers are all 
very kind and 
we feel very 
grateful to 
them. 
Though 


small in size, 


gets busy 
when I think 

that I will 
graduate with- 

in four months, 
and I cannot look 


~ 


there are two 
playgrounds. On 





the school ground at my teachers, the 
pine trees and azaleas trees and plants on the 
are growing. In the eastern school ground, and the school 
section of the playground a parallel By Kazi Imae (girl), Grade VI, Age 11 buildings without being aware of 
railing, swinging logs, and iron a peculiar feeling that stirs with- 


bars are installed; and we spend our recess out there in me. I have not the heart to leave my school. 
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THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 


Ichigo Yamamoto, Grade VII, Age 13 


N August 4, before the Mikami Shrine, in the 

public hall of our prefecture, the Red Cross 
banner was handed to every local organization of the 
Red Cross. This was the beginning of 
Our organization 


Junior 
the Junior organizations. 
was represented on the occasion by Presi- 
dent Yamakawa and Mr. Mayekawa. 

On the 5th the county chapter of 
the Junior Red Cross was inaugu 
rated. On that day all the mem 
bers were ordered to proceed in 
a procession to Nozu station. 
headed by their banners, to 
welcome the president o1 
Shiga prefectural chapter 
of the Red Cross of Japan, 
who was expected to at- 
tend the inauguration cer- 
emony as the guest of 
honor. 

Each chapter, flying 
its banner in the 
morning air, fol- 
lowed him to Mi- 
kami Shrine- where 
the ceremony was to 
be held. The cere- 
mony started at noon, 
with the singing of the 
anthem “Ki- 

Then the 


national 
migayo.” 
county president deliv- 
ered a speech. Then 
the resolution, express- 

ing the conviction and 
hopes of the members, 

was passed unan- 
imously. After that, 
the Vice-President, 

Mr. Shimauchi, ad- 
dressed in place of 
President Hotta, in 

an impressive man- 

ner. Thus the local 
chapter of our Junior 

Red Cross was 
launched under the di- 
vine protection of the 
Mikami Shrine. 

The banner of the Junior 
Red Cross is the symbol of universal love and charity. 
It is the idea for which, by God’s help, we must strive. 
My dear fellow members, it is our duty to do every- 
thing in our power, and to live up to the resolution 
we passed. 





By Sogors Tsuda (boy), Grade VIII, Age 13 














































MY HOME 


Masako Yamamoto, Grade VIII, Age 13 


Y home commands the view of the famous Lake 
Biwa. 
and four blocks below there is a steamboat. land- 


The school is only ten blocks away, 


ing which occupies a space of 180 square . feet, 
and from the wharf the boat leaves for: 
every part of the village. We have 

two storage houses. 

The family consists of seven 
members. The most _ beloved 
among them is the young girl of 

two years, Setsuko by name. 

She just smiles at everything. 

Her elder sister, Kikuko, 
who is five years old, is 
big enough to kick at 
everything disagreeable, 
by sticking out her 
tongue. Their elder 
brother is in the third 
grade in school and is 
very reasonable toward 
others, thanks to the 
school training. I am 
the oldest of them all, 
but there are elders in 
the person of my par- 
ents and grandma. My 
mother devotes her time 
to cooking and sewing; 
father is very busy too, 
with his daily duties ; but 
grandma has a habit of 
repeating time and then, 
“Tt is so chilly today.” 
She keeps herself close 
to the fireside, making 
Setsuko her companion, 
telling her 
stories of the 


innocent 
by-gone 
days, and laughing with 
her. I am always happy, 
but when I think of my 
grandmother, I can’t help 
thinking of my grandfather. 
He used to take me on his 
lap and keep me warm on 

severely cold days. 

In our garden there are some mag- 
nolia trees which my grandfather took 
One of 
Father 


great pains to plant and water. 
these is more beautiful than all of the others. 
pays much attention to that tree. He watches its 
blossoms in the spring. Its shade is his companion in 
I love that tree very much as if it were 
my grandfather. 


the summer. 
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HE In- 


dian Affairs is of the opin- 


Commissioner of 


ion that few Juniors are any more happily occupied 
than those in the Indian schools. The following ex- 
tracts taken from reports received by the Commissioner 
from Indian school teachers, show why he is so en- 


thusiastic : 


Riverside Board- 
ing School 


1. The Juniors were engaged 
g the 
and 


in learning and playing 


games, writing letters 
making presents which were 
sent to friends at the hospital or home. During the 
epidemic of mumps and measles, the help that was 
The 


making of the First Aid Box, of practical value, will be 


rendered by the children was very commendable. 


of great importance to them. 

The correspondence was not only a lesson for 
thought, English, penmanship, and neatness, but it gave 
the pupils an idea of the people, customs, habits, cli- 
mate, and conditions that may exist in the different 
parts of the world. 

2. The Calendar made it possible to select from so 
many topics which otherwise would have been difficult 
for the individual. 

3. The Junior Rep Cross News was read and dis- 
cussed in class, then placed in the school-room library. 

4. The special letters gave many suggestive questions, 
and I would be in favor of having them continued next 
year. 


Cut Bank 


Boarding School 
propriate grades of the Alt- 


geld School, Chicago, Illinois. Letters, pictures, books 
We re- 
ceived much valuable training in English through this 
plan, and our views of the outside world were broad- 
ened. We feel that it has been mutually beneficial. 
No doubt the people who have read our letters and 
our handwork have revised to some extent 
their ideas as to the capacity of the Indian child, the 


The children of this school, 
grades fourth, fifth, sixth and 


seventh, corresponded with ap- 


and other materials were sent back and forth. 


viewed 


resources of this reservation and the possibilities of the 
West. At one time letters and pictures of a number 
of our pupils were published in the Chicago dailies. Our 
work has been exhibited in the Junior Red Cross Head- 
quarters and sent to various places all over the country. 
As a result we get many requests from schools all over 
the country for letters, drawings, paintings, and cor- 
We only regret that we have not time 
to grant all such requests. 


respendents. 


I believe the schools fell heir to the 
Hopi Day zeal to keep cleaner through the in- 
School terest worked up among the school 
pupils over this Red Cross work. The 
pupils seemed more anxious to help the teachers and 
other employees to keep things cleaner and more 
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GLIMPSES OF AMERICAN JUNIORS 


IN THE INDIAN SCHOOLS 


sightly and more flowers and 

other things were brought to the 
school rooms than ever. Designs gotten up for the 
portfolios to be sent to white public-school pupils 
brought such things as curtains for the schools with 
Also in one school there is a 
fine exhibit of many things made by the pupils which 
will always be a part of the school that will be especially 
attractive to visitors. 

The Red Cross work has greatly added to the interest 
of the children in their own handicraft and brought it 
up to be a bigger thing in their estimation. 

The girls are as keen as the boys and I really believe 
the work has increased the desire in the girls to do 
better sewing and for such things as drapes and cur- 
tains in their houses, towels and cotton, etc., as they 
are needed in a regulated, orderly home. The girls 
and boys have made many things such as colored pillow 
tops, hot dish mats, bows and arrows, strings of beads, 
pottery, fancy flowers, small rugs, basket, plaques, etc., 
that would never had been made if this Red Cross work 


had never been started. 


Hopi Designs, etc., etc. 


The idea is a splendid one and if we 


Chilocco 


School would be very valuable affiliation. 
students have enjoyed, and derived a great deal of 
benefit from, getting up materials to send out. They 
also have derived a great deal of benefit from the sev- 


can get a little more active and early cor- 
respondence from other schools I think it 
Our 


eral projects inaugurated as Junior Red Cross projects 
which have become a part of the regular school activi- 
ties. I approve very heartily of the proposition and 
hope it may be continued next year with enough variety 
to add stimulus to it. 


The Junior work has awakened a 


Salt River new interest in the native Indian 
. work. It has given new interest to 
Indian School geography and _ history lessons. 


When a letter or some material has been received the 
location of the school has been found and ihe soil, cli- 
mate, people, industries, surplus . products, etc., have 
made interesting topics for conversation and study. 
The contests which have been conducted have been 
interesting and instructive, and something of a similar 
nature should be included in next year’s program. We 
plan to have the boys and girls in their industrial period 
make some small articles as a gift to some correspond- 
ence schools. These will include little beaded pieces 
and perhaps some small baskets made by the girls. 


The Hopi children are very much 
pleased with their having captured the 
first prize with their posters. Their 
work with the native designs is far 
above the average. 


Flagstaff, 


Arizona 
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CHOOL Correspondence portfolios are great 
travelers and must pass through many hands be- 
fore they reach their destination. A portfolio 
prepared in California, for instance, goes first to the 
Division Office of the American Red Cross in San 


The Journey of 
the Po rtfo lios National Headquarters within 
twenty-four hours. If the 


makers of this particular portfolio have chosen a school 


Francisco where a record is 
made, and it is forwarded to 


in Czechoslovakia as its destination, it will journey 
from Washington to Junior Red Cross Headquarters 
in Prague where it will be translated into the Czech 
language before being sent to the school, for of course 
our little Czech friends cannot be expected to read Eng- 
lish. They will write their reply in their native lan- 
guage, which again will be put into English at their 
Junior Red Cross Headquarters in Prague, before be- 
ing forwarded to our National Headquarters at Wash- 
ington. 

If, on the other hand, our portfolio is destined for 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, England, Scot- 
land or Canada, the need of translation is obviated, and 
immediately upon its arrival in the Junior Red Cross 
Headquarters of the chosen country, it will be sent out 
to the school for which it is destined. 

Our correspondence with Italian schools is translated 
at the Italian Junior Red Cross Headquarters in Rome, 
while our French correspondence, which used to be 
translated for us by the League of Red Cross Societies 
in Paris, is now. being handled by the French Junior 
Red Cross. 

Our correspondence with Albania is translated by 
the boys of the Albanian Vocational School, at Tirana, 
with which all our Juniors are familiar. 








The members of 


W hat the Canadian Juniors 
Think of Our Portfolios 


the Canadian 
Junior Red Cross 
are very much 
interested in international school correspondence. In 
their magazine, The Red Cross Junior, they have two 
pages for news concerning portfolios received from . 
other countries. Some of the notices and reprints in 
the September number are concerning correspondence 
with the United States. It is very much worthwhile 
for us to know what other countries think of the port- 
folios that are being prepared by American Juniors. 

They were pleased, it seems from the following, with 
the illustrations in the portfolios from Tennessee: 

“An interesting portfolio on birds and plants was re- 
ceived from the Juniors of Knoxville, Tennessee, just 
before the holidays, and was sent to a branch in British 
Columbia. The portfolio has a very attractive cover 
decorated with sweet peas, and the whole portfolio is 
beautifully illustrated with colored illustrations of plant 
and animal life in Tennessee.” 


By observance of Amer- 


American Education ican Education Week in 
classroom, auditorium, 


Week, Nov. 17-23 : — 
and _ outside activities, 


Juniors will unite in a nation-wide enterprise. The 
calendar for the month suggests important phases of 
service closely connected with the Junior program. 
By taking part in these you will be serving your school, 
your community, and your nation. 
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AUTUMN 


Elizabeth Lane (9 years) 


VV. vOo.0.1cn.,UcOvtovtu oot isaac iinet 


The autumn leaves are falling, 
Red and brown and gold, 
Summer is now going, 


Days are getting cold. 





Vacation Days are over, 


No longer are we free, 


Some must learn their fractions, 
Some their A B C. 





A.A dt. uuzitiicasiiiitaaiitiiiiie 


My! but I love autumn, 
Colors are so gay. 

But it’s passing quickly, 
Stay! dear autumn, stay! 





-angnanenvevnseenevsoceevensevveveeaveneenvennvanvagonenvoevenvegnvvennnvesencoevenennneonnnvveovtsncvnerasoenen tsetse ans veegt ane negE HAHAHA 
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F; 


TOM ALLEN AND THE SOAP-MAN 


“Clean Peter of 


Grubbylea” from the rug where his small brother 
7 dS 


[ex picked up the Swedish Louise Fran klin Bache 
story of 


had left it, turned the pages idly and read: 


“The children out in Grubbylea 
Are always black as black can be. 
In pools of mud they gaily prance 
And never wash by any chance.” 


In pools of mud they gaily prance 


Tom drew a long breath.and said, “What a fine place 
Grubbylea must be!” When he came to the place 


where it says: 


“Then Peter later in the day 
Seeks out the Soap-Man, deaf and grey—” 


Tom stopped reading and with his chin in his hand and 
lying flat on the buffalo rug before the fire he fell to 
musing. That 
must mean that the Soap-Man was very old, as old as 
grandfather Allen, even older perhaps.” 

There was a curious rattle at the door latch, a whiff 


“The Soap-Man was deaf and grey. 


of fragrant cleanness, and in stepped a little old man 
attired in a white hood and cape of some queer fabric 
resembling knitted washclothes. 

“As old as your grandfather, older perhaps,” mim- 
icked the little old man. What 
year is this anyway?” he asked very abruptly, his hand 


“Hm! that’s good! 


on his ear the better to hear the reply. 


“Nineteen hundred and twenty-four,” Tom an- 
swered loudly though his voice shook a little, but not 
from fright, no indeed, not from fright! Tom was 
eleven years old and he knew a thing or two. Besides, 
hadn’t his great-grandfather Allen been the best shot 
for miles around, and hadn’t he won enough medals 
for bravery entirely to cover Tom’s coat, if the 
family had only been obliging enough to let him wear 
them? (I tell you all this so that you can see there 
wasn’t a doubt in the world as to Tom’s stoutness of 
heart at this particular minute. ) 

“Nineteen hundred and twenty-four” echoed the 
old man, “well then I am nineteen hundred and twenty- 
four years old with a few centuries added on for good 


measure. Is your grandfather as old as that?” 
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“Wild 
hawks!” 


and 


Tom. 


Indians toma- 


gasped “Who 
are you anyway ?” 

“The Soap-Man,” said the ancient one with a soap- 
sud bow, and seeing that Tom was knocked rather 
breathless by the news he 
went kindly on, “I am so 
old that nobody, not even I 
myself, can recall the date 
of my first birthday. In 
Biblical times I was called 
‘Borith’ the record 
states | been living 


and 
had 
among the people of Pales- 
tine several centuries. 
My family is made from 


for 


a variety of things just as 
‘Boys are made 
snaps and snails, and puppy-dogs’ tails, and girls are 
of sugar and spice, and all that’s nice’.” 

“But boys aren’t,” Tom sputtered—The Soap-Man 


** The Soap-Man,’’ 


from said the ancient one 


interrupted, 

“That’s what the nursery rhyme says and I’m only 
repeating it to carry my point. 
interrupt when I am talking. 
bad, indeed !” 


Besides you shouldn’t 
It is bad form, very 


“As I was saying, my family is made from a variety 
of things. In Biblical days we were made from the 
ashes of plants and other purifiers. An old Roman, 
who lived from 23 to 79 A. D. divided my family into 
two branches,—the Hard and the Soft, and recorded 


the inter- _— esting fact that the Ger- 


mans were c— 
the first > 


to conceive the 


ey 
oe 
Us 


te 


gnu 
te 
le ®) 
*& 


‘ 


brilliant idea of 
making us from / 
goat’s tallow and \ 
beech ash. They aa 
handed the rec- They handed the recipe down to the Romans 
ipe down to the 

Romans. In the ruins of Pompeii, but yesterday, as 
years go to me, scientists found an ancient soap fac- 
tory and Pompeii, you know, was destroyed by Vesu- 
vius in the year 79 A. D.” 

“If he keeps talking long enough,” said Tom glee- 
fully to himself, “I shall know my history from cover 
to cover.” ‘Tom needn’t have worried; there was not 
any indication that the Soap-Man would stop. He 
went on as though he were writing a book with a 
fountain pen which never ran dry. “Records show 
that a new branch of my family sprang up in Italy 
and Spain in the 8th century. The Olive trees, which 
grow in these countries so abundantly, furnish an oil 
on which my family thrives amazingly. Even today 
the Olive Oil branch of my family is noted for its 

















fine qualities and aristocracy. The 12th century found 
us beginning to get a foothold in France and the 14th 
century or the early 15th, I really forget which, found 


seaweed, and even stones. Oh, yes! we area very large 
and very diversified family indeed. And as in all large 
families some of us are good 


us disembarking in England.” toe wi . and some of us 
“When did you discover America?’ shouted 2 “e ‘ ‘7 Gy _ are bad. Be 
Tom whose interest was now thoroughly and ee a ‘ie GO ~ ite! om careful, Tom, 
genuinely aroused. ‘ 4 ae — that you associ- 
vrs tl ty with 


“In the year 1608,” replied the ancient one 
whose memory for dates, considering his years, 
was truly remarkable. “We sighted the new 


continent aboard the second ship from 


(Ue 


England to the Jamestown Colony. A num- 
ber of Germans and Poles on the ship carried with them 
the recipe for our making. They turned it over to 
the thrifty American housewives and soon we were 
as much at home in the new world as we were in the 


old. 
duces more soap than any other country. 


Perhaps even more so, for today America pro- 
You will find, 
my boy, that the Soap family resembles the Human 
family very closely. 
of life. > 


We, too, are found in all walks 
Today is a day of specialization with 


us just & \ 

as it is *y Bigs oe! ee « 

with PO See “oo 
~. 


c lew? 


The Soap family resembles the human family 


you. Some of us can do all kinds of things; others 
can do nothing but scrub, some can only scour; some 
only clean; some are for the hair, some are for baths, 
some are for use on the face, some for the nails,—Oh, 
well, what’s the use of carrying it further—you know 
our trades as well as we know yours. Paris sets the 
fashions for my family just as it sets the fashions 
for yours. Along the Malabar coast and the Singapore 
region some of my people live who are nothing but 
clay balls. 
whose origin could be traced back to twigs, barks, roots, 
leaves, nuts, and every known kind of fat, cereal brans, 


Other members are found existing today 








ate only 
the best of us.” 

All the while 
the Soap-Man 





was talking he was 
edging nearer and 
nearer the outside door. He put his hand on the latch and 
was about to step out as suddenly as he had come, when 
another thought seemed to strike him. “Tom,” he said, 
very softly, “when your mother says ‘wash your face,’ 
are you going to stop just this side of your ears?” 
“Not after knowing you, Sir,” said Tom gallantly. 
“And your neck, Tom, your neck,” said the old 
man _ pleadingly. 
“T shan’t for- 


‘*‘We sighted America in 1608”’ 


get it either,” 
said Tom. \\ bor 2 
“And will there — a - 

. . ~ — 
be clean hands “2s 
and baths with- S40 





out storm and 
protest?” asked 
the ancient one. 


(F) 
Fe bo 
\ 


( 


There was no 
mistaking the 
anxiety in his 
voice. ——— 





, 


“Always,’ 
said Tom, “cross 
my heart three 
times and look 
up the chimney.” 

“You’re a good scout, Tom,” said the Soap-Man. 
A whiff of fragrant cleanness, a click of the latch and 
the ancient one had gone. 


ed 


**I shan’t forget it, either,’”’ said Tom 


“Wild Indians and tomahawks,” ejaculated Tom, as 
he rubbed his eyes and took up his book again. 


Tell Me. Thistle Down 


Cc. C. Certain 


Thistle Down, Thistle Down, sailing in the air, 
Tell me, Thistle Down, what’s up there ?— 
Fleecy clouds, and sky of blue 
With dancing sunlight shining through. 


Thistle Down, Thistle Down, sailing in the air, 

Tell me, Thistle Down, what’s up there ?— 
Lawns and groves where castles stand 
Along winding roads in cloudy land. 


Thistle Down, Thistle Down, sailing in the air, 
Tell me, Thistle Down, what’s up there >— 
The king of the fairies and his followers true, 


These, and the clouds, and the sky that’s blue. 





c Lews 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


UNIOR Red Cross members will 
find the best books for young 
people displayed in the public libraries and in 
bookstores in November. The sixth annual Children’s 


Book Week will be held in over 
one thousand towns during the 
week of November 9-15. If your 
library has not yet planned a Book 
Week exhibit or story-hour or 
pageant, you might suggest it to 
the librarian, and offer the help of 
your group in organizing the pro- 
gram. 

Many different kinds of pro- 
grams were used last year, all of 
them focusing attention on the 
good time to be had in reading. 

More than 4,000 school children 
in Dallas, Texas, chose their fa- 
vorite books in a contest conducted 
by a local paper. The bookstores 
exhibited these books. 

Children’s Book Week in St. 
Paul was celebrated for three 
weeks with two plays given by the 
school children, “Friends from 
Bookland” and a puppet play. 
There was an unusual display of 
original book illustrations. 

Nearly 100 school children at- 


NOVEMBER 9-15 


tended book talks at the library in New 
Brunswick, N. J. Essay, poster de- 
signing and book-plate designing contests were re- 
warded by prizes of books given by local clubs, and 


by newspaper publicity for library 
and school. 

The Better Films Association in 
Birmingham, Alabama, gave prizes 
to the school children for the best 
essays on book films shown at the 
local motion picture theatres dur- 
ing the Week. 


Suggestions for a Book Club 


The business of the active 
members shall be to collect and 
study worthwhile lists of books: 
To read these books themselves 
and to recommend them to others. 
Committees shall get lists of books, 
posters, and other useful material 
for book promotion from organ- 
izations such as the local public 
library. At the meetings, speak- 
ers will be heard on the value of 
books, the work of the local book 
club, etc. Programs, plays, etc., 
shall be planned and given for the 
purpose of creating an interest in 
books. 


A THANK-YOU LETTER FOR BOOKS SENT TO GUAM 


HE sixty-eight volumes of children’s books and the small package of library supplies have been duly re- 
ceived in perfect condition. Nowhere could those books have been more welcome. Guam has about 16,000 
native population, about 9,000 of whom live in the capital city, Agana. There is no rich person on the Island, 
and nearly all the people are very poor, compared with standards of the United States, though there is little 
suffering from poverty because of climatic conditions and the natural helpfulness of the people towards one 
another. Books of a character that the children may read helpfully, will conduce greatly to their educational 
advancement and material benefit. The improvement in methods of education and efficiency of the schools made 
during the past few years results in enabling a considerable number of children to read simple English books 
now, and we hope that the pleasurable and profitable reading of good books will continue progressively. 
Please accept our cordial thanks for the books sent and please be assured that any others that may be avail- 
able for sending will be thankfully received in this place where they will do much good. 
Very respectfully, 
H. B. Price, 
Governor of Guam. 


JUNIORS TO SEND LIBRARY TO SAMOA 


N answer to a request from the Department of Education in American Samoa, a similar library will be given 
to that island. The books are being collected this autumn by the Juniors of the Pacific Division who will 
ask one of Uricle Sam’s transports to carry them to their Junior friends far across the Pacific. 
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